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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 

Die angeblich falsche Wissenstheorie der Psychologie : Ein Protest. 
Richard Herbertz. Z. f. Psych., XLVI, 4, pp. 275-287. 

This article is a refutation of H. A. Pritchard's " Criticism of the Psy- 
chologists' Treatment of Knowledge. " Herbertz objects, in the first place, 
to Pritchard's use of the term ' known ' as meaning indifferently both con- 
tents of consciousness and objects of knowledge. In the second place, 
Pritchard frankly assumes without proof that the contents of consciousness 
as such and the objects of knowledge as such coincide not only with each 
other, but also with the real objects of the external world. To the first 
coincidence Herbertz objects, because contents of consciousness form only 
a small part of all the possible objects of knowledge. Therefore psy- 
chology is justified in making them its peculiar subject-matter. The second 
case of assumed coincidence must stand or fall with Pritchard's own meta- 
physical point of view. Besides, it is based upon a wrong conception of 
the historical development of subjective idealism and a misunderstanding 
of English empiricism. Locke, Berkeley, and Hume do not deny extra- 
conscious objects of ideas nor maintain that our ideas have no relations to 
such objects. This kind of empiricism has nothing in the world to do with 
modern psychology. Again, it is also not at all relevant to the abstract 
point of view of the psychologist whether the metaphysician, postulates an 
identity between the idea and the external object represented by the idea. 
Such or any other subject-object relation is not a psychological question at 
all. Finally, Pritchard objected to explaining complex mental phenomena 
by reducing them to simpler ones, yet he could not offer a better substitute 
than a return to the old faculty psychology, a proposition which needs no 
further comment. 

L. R. Geissler. 
678 
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Ueber die psychologischen und die logischen Grundlagen des Bewegungs- 
begriffes. Max Frischeisen-Kohler. Z. f. Psych., XLVI, 5, pp. 
334-344- 

The writer's aim is to refute R. Hamann, who attempted to show, in 
agreement with Mach's purely phenomenological interpretation of physics 
and other natural sciences, how psychology differs from them only in 
method or in the attitude toward given conscious contents. A typical 
example is offered by the term * motion, ' which, according to Hamann, is 
based upon the perception of mutual change between the relations of an 
object to its background. The fact that the motion is predicated of the 
object rather than of the background is due, in his opinion, to a reference 
by analogy to our own haptic and motor experiences. In opposition to 
this, the writer holds that such a psychological analysis may perhaps ex- 
plain the popular notions and even the Aristotelian view of physical motion ; 
but for the understanding of the modern scientific concept of motion it is 
entirely inadequate, because it leaves out of account the logical motives 
that led to a revised formulation of the principles of mechanics. The 
purely mathematical description of change neither demands nor is capable 
of an interpretation which makes use of an analogy with conscious human 
experience. The dynamical description of motion introduces, besides the 
concepts of energy and mass, a constant reference to an arbitrary system 
of coordinates. The question whether the body or the background moves 
has no meaning to the mathematician or physicist, because he always as- 
sumes his system of coordinates to be at rest. 

L. R. Geissler. 

Knowledge and Imagination. J. Mark Baldwin. Psych. Rev., XV, 3, 
pp. 181-196. 

The present article discusses the relation of the actual and the imagina- 
tive in the development of knowledge. Every cognitive content must have 
both renderings. The imaginative is the instrumental or dynamic factor ; 
the actual is the truth-recognizing or static factor. No content is ever 
merely given ; it is more or less the product of the selecting forces of con- 
sciousness. The imaginative is instrumental to the establishment of the 
actual. Not truth, however, but the imagination of that which may become 
truth, is instrumental. By the play of this imaginative construction, the 
factual passes into the instrumental image, which ultimately itself passes 
into the actual. The instrumental content, which can justly lay claim to 
truth, must be for common acceptance and must possess a generality by 
virtue of which its claims may be tested. But it never loses its personal 
aspect ; it is always a reading which is the result of interest, and, because 
of this teleological nature, it possesses a degree of 'privacy.' It is only in 
the aasthetic experience that there is given us an inkling of how these two 
phases of the cognitive process come together. In cognitive experience 
dualism is emphasized ; the factual and the teleological here tend to fall 
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apart. But in the over-logical and over-practical content, usually called 
aesthetic, we find a reunion of the separated phases. The aesthetic experi- 
ence exhibits a degree of finality and absoluteness impossible to the 
development of experience as cognition. The object of contemplative 
interest is an object that embodies and fulfils the self. Having enumer- 
ated three ways in which the aesthetic experience may be considered 
absolute, the author concludes his article with a remark concerning idealism 
and realism. He urges that his comparative method offers the possibility 
of a satisfactory solution of the problem of the relativity of reals. The 
solution is found in the aesthetic mode of experience. 

G. W. Cunningham. 

Pragmatisme et intellectualisme. A. Chide. Rev. Ph., XXXIII, 4, pp. 
367-388. 

The dogmatism of theology, through Descartes' s influence, is supposed 
to have given way to a different method, that of rationalism. In reality, 
however, rationalism is quite as dogmatic as theology. It uncritically as- 
sumes that there is a correspondence between the conceptions of reason 
and the nature of reality. This theory, however, refutes itself in that it 
gives rise to contradictory abstractions, all of which are assumed to be true. 
Out of this confusion, a new method is born, that of pragmatism. In oppo- 
sition to rationalism, it denies that abstract logical categories are adequate 
to the nature of reality. It denies reality to anything but immediately 
given, concrete experience. But, in opposition to Descartes, it has tended 
to set a value on obscure thought, a tendency which would be fatal to intel- 
lectual life, if carried out. Manifestly, this extreme pragmatism is impos- 
sible. A reasonable pragmatism, which will be the metaphysics of the 
future, will mediate between the dogmatism and abstractions of rationalism 
and the obscure and unorganized thought of present-day pragmatism. Its 
line of advance is indicated by the study of the methodology of the sciences, 
which has made it possible to do equal justice to the concrete and imme- 
diate nature of reality and to the abstract constructions of science by show- 
ing that the latter have a necessary functional reality in organizing experi- 
ence. Such a pragmatism would be rationalism made aware of its non- 

ontological character. 

A. H. Jones. 

The Thirteen Pragmatisms. A. O. Lovejoy. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 
Meth., V, 1, pp. 5-12 ; 2, pp. 29-39. 

(1) Primarily, pragmatism maintained that the meaning of any proposi- 
tion is reducible to the future consequences in experience to which that 
proposition points. The experience whose occurrence constitutes the mean- 
ing of the judgment may have one date ; the apprehension of the judg- 
ment's validity may have quite another. The fullest knowledge of the 
belief's meaning, therefore, may throw no light on the question of its legiti- 
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macy. (2) The consequences of the truth of a proposition and the conse- 
quences of belief in a proposition have been habitually confused. Taken 
in the one sense, the theory is equivalent to the assertion that only defi- 
nitely predictive propositions have real meaning. Taken in another sense, 
the theory does not require that propositions refer to the future at all. In 
the first sense, the formula has the effect of very narrowly limiting the range 
of significant judgments. In the second sense, it is the mildest of truisms. 
(3) But the pragmatic theory of meaning in its first sense leads to a theory 
about the meaning of truth. Judgments are true if their prediction is real- 
ized. But James makes an exception in favor of ' necessary truths, ' 
which, since they coerce the mind as soon as they are clearly presented to 
it, 'are verified ' on the spot. ' According to this phase of pragmatism, 
judgments are not true till they become true ; and when they have become 
true, they have no importance, for their reference is to the dead past. (4) 
The notion of the ex post facto character of all truth is sometimes expressed 
by the observation that those propositions are true which ' will work ' or 
which you can ' live by.' What is usually meant is, that those judgments 
are true which hitherto have worked. (5) But a belief may ' work ' in two 
very different senses : either by having its actual prediction fulfilled, or by 
contributing to the energies, or efficiency, or chance of survival, of those 
who believe it. (6) This doctrine is a reflection of the doctrine of the real 
futurity or * openness ' of the future, and of the determinative or * creative ' 
efficacy of each ' present ' moment in the ever-transient process of con- 
scious judgment, choice, and action. (7) The criterion of the truth of 
knowledge, as formulated by Perry, is 'the satisfying character of the 
practical transition from cognitive expectation to fulfilment, or the reso- 
lution of doubt into practical immediacy.' (8) This is entirely different 
from the contention that to determine whether a proposition is true is to 
apply the test of ' satisfyingness ' directly and simpliciter. (9) According 
to this view, satisfaction, as an essential mark of the apprehension of truth, 
can be had only upon condition that other satisfactions be ignored or flatly 
rejected. (10) Another pragmatism holds that 'axioms are postulates,' 
and that postulates are as valid as any human judgments can ever be, pro- 
vided they be the expression of a genuine * practical ' need. (1 1) Kindred 
to this is the doctrine that axioms are necessities, and that the action of 
voluntary choice in belief is always limited by a permanent system of 
a priori principles of possibility and impossibility inhering in the nature of 
intellect. (12) A separable assertion is that of the equal legitimacy of 
those postulates which appear indispensable as presuppositions for effective 
dealing with the physical world, and of those which seem demanded in 
order to give meaning to men's moral and aesthetic natures. (13) Lastly, 
we find the doctrine that an essential part of our idea of an object or fact 
consists in an apprehension of its relation to some purpose or subjective 
interest on our part. 

F. A. Peek. 
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Are Mental Processes in Space t W. P. Montague. The Monist, XVIII, 
i, pp. 21-30. 

That the psychical exists in space is to be inferred from the fact that the 
ordinary man regards his mental states as located in his body. Further, 
it is a rule that every invisible thing is located in the same place as the 
visible thing which varies directly and immediately with it ; e. g. , elec- 
tricity or gravitative attraction. According to this rule, mental processes 
would be located in the central nervous system. To the objection that to 
locate consciousness in space is to make it mere appearance, we reply that 
the empirical consciousness to which we refer is generally considered as 
located in time without disrespect to the eternal consciousness. To the ob- 
jection, that, if our sensations exist in space, they should appear as defi- 
nitely extended, we answer that this is true of none of our experience 
admitted to exist in space, except the visual and tactual. The third objec- 
tion, that, since consciousness in its very nature is incapable of being per- 
ceived externally, it cannot exist in space, would apply equally well to 
potential energy, which is admitted to exist in space. This suggests the 
hypothesis that consciousness is a form of potential energy. In the modes 
of potential energy into which nerve currents can pass, we have a system 
rich enough to express the manifoldness of psychic life. Besides, the 
determination of the intensity of a sensation according to the law of rela- 
tivity parallels the determination of a mode of potential energy by the 
opposition of one mode of kinetic energy to another. The view outlined 
in this paper would have the advantage of reconciling interaction and 
parallelism. 

C. H. Williams. 

Consciousness and Reality. J. E. Boodin. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 
Meth., V, 7, pp. 169-178 ; 9, pp. 225-234. 

Consciousness cannot be a relation ; for, since all relations are conscious 
relations, we cannot identify consciousness with the sum-total of its rela- 
tions. The fact that consciousness appears under certain energetic condi- 
tions of structure and stimulus does not prove that it is nothing else than 
the interaction of structure and stimulus. For how can consciousness be 
produced out of non-conscious energies ? Psychological processes may 
be regarded as energetic, but this does not mean that consciousness is 
energy. Conscious processes may be measured, not so consciousness. 
The interpretation of consciousness as a thing is unsatisfactory. The ego 
cannot be understood as a stream of conscious processes, for much of the 
associative mechanism is unconscious. The explanation of consciousness 
as an epiphenomenon is untenable ; for how can material energetic proc- 
esses produce something that is not energy ? Parallelism is still more unin- 
telligible. It only doubles the difficulty by leaving physiological and psy- 
chological processes suspended in the air. The interaction theory is just 
as unsatisfactory. For how can the consciousness of pain or blue interact 
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with the physiological processes of pain and blue. By regarding con- 
sciousness as an independent variable, we have the simplicity of materialism 
without the contradiction of trying to convert energy into non-energy. If 
you take away from the side of consciousness all that is energetic, is not 
consciousness reduced to an abstraction ? Only in the same sense that 
space is an abstraction. Space has no causal relations to the energies in 
space, and yet it makes a decided difference to these energies that they 
must interact in space. Consciousness makes only one difference to reality, 
— the difference of awareness. It throws upon the energetic structure the 
responsibility for the diversity of facts and changes. Consciousness makes 
the difference between mere habit and instinct, on the one hand, and mem- 
ory and apperception, on the other. It transforms the whole flow of change 
from mechanical to teleological causality, and thus makes possible an infi- 
nitely greater degree of individual adjustment. Consciousness is not a by- 
product of energy, but a new fact added. Pathological cases are due to 
physiological disorganization. Consciousness, as awareness, is a general 
precondition without which there could not be value at all, but conscious- 
ness does not explain any particular value or meaning. The distribution 
of consciousness, so far as psychology is concerned, is a question of evi- 
dence. But, for epistemological purposes, it is easier to assume that it is a 
constant, and that the difference in its effectiveness is due not to it but to 
the energetic conditions in the universe. This view of consciousness 
avoids the problem of origin. Consciousness is not private and subjective, 
but objective. Privacy is due to individual tendencies. This conception of 
consciousness does not solve the problem of knowledge, but it makes the 
problem less complicated. The problem of immortality remains the same 
on this as on any other theory. Individual immortality would depend 
upon the continuity of energetic conditions, not upon consciousness. This 
would fit in with the religious dogma of the resurrection of the body. 

M. Molloy. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Gefuhksuggestion und Phantasiegefiihl. Robert Saxinger. Z. f. 
Psych., XLVI, 6, pp. 401-428. 

The first half of this article deals with suggestion as a purely psychical 
event whose nature consists in the fact that something, because it is thought 
as real, is actually experienced as real. Its psychological basis is not 
merely a matter of ideas, but one of judgments or assumptions (Annahmeri). 
The matter suggested is accepted as real or silently taken for granted. Of 
course the vividness of the images representing the suggested objects is 
also in many cases of great importance. Even feelings and emotional dis- 
positions may be produced, changed, or destroyed, at least temporarily, 
through ,the influence of suggestion. In order that a suggested feeling 
may be experienced as real, it must be anticipated in the form of an imag- 
inary, or better, fancied feeling {Phantasiegefuhl), as Meinong has called 
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the qualitatively peculiar psychical process which stands midway between 
ideas and feelings, and which takes place whenever we try to recall a pre- 
viously experienced feeling. The second half of the article refutes a num- 
ber of objections by Diirr to a previous article by the author, " Uber die 
Natur der Phantasiegefiihle und Phantasiebegehrungen. ' ' Saxinger reasserts 
that a feeling gradually fades away, not only under continuous affective 
excitation, but also by discontinuously repeated stimulation. However, 
fancied feelings are not subject to this process of dying away. Another 
mistake of Diirr seems to be his assumption that fancied feelings are 
simply emotional states of less intensity, while experience shows that they 
may have a very high intensity. Again, introspection and observation 
make it evident that fancied feelings are not changed in their quality or 
intensity by other previous or simultaneous feelings or emotions. Since, 
then, the fancied feelings behave in many respects so differently from other 
feelings, the conclusion seems to be justified that they must be different in 
kind. 

L. R. Geissler. 

Psychology: What Is It About? Mary Whiton Calkins. J. of Ph., 
Psy., and Sci. Meth., IV, 25, pp. 673-683. 

More adequate definition and classification are needed in psychology. 
Though sometimes abused, both are valuable, not only for introspective 
psychology, but for experimental and comparative psychology as well ; for 
it is necessary to possess a preliminary knowledge of the object of study. 
(I) Psychology as the Science of the Idea : Whose Idea ? Psychology is de- 
fined as (1) the science of the mental state, or idea ; (2) the science of the 
mental function ; and (3) the science of the conscious self. The writer is 
convinced that the third is the correct definition. The first is inadequate, for 
the question arises : Whose idea ? It is experienced as the idea of a self ; 
other idea-psychologists admit this. This self may be scientifically stud- 
ied. (II) Psychology as Science of Mental Functions : Functions of What ? 
Most functional psychologists regard consciousness as reaction to environ- 
ment, and all are agreed that it is activity. The question arises : Activity 
of what ? Psychology must then be the science of the functioner. Most 
functional psychologists tacitly accept this, though some may object that 
such a study is philosophical, not scientific, in character. If the func- 
tioner be conceived as the psycho-physical organism, it can certainly be 

studied scientifically. 

C. H. Williams. 

Sensory Affection and Emotions. H. T. Woolley. Psych. Rev., XIV, 

s. pp- 329-344. 

After a general review of Stumpf's thesis that the sensory affections are 
themselves another class of sensations, coordinate with those already recog- 
nized, the author expresses his view that there is no sharp dividing line 
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between simple sensory affections and emotions. The simplest conceiva- 
ble case of a sensory affection, in the usual acceptation of the term, is a pain 
sensation without organic or muscular accompaniments . It possesses but 
one quality, that of painfulness. The next simplest case is a state consist- 
ing of some other sensation, e. g., temperature, accompanied by an alge- 
donic sensation as secondary. Beyond this there seems to be an unbroken 
series of increasing complexity, occasioned by the addition of various or- 
ganic and muscular sensations as secondary, and by increasing complexity 
in the central perceptual or ideational content, which ends only with the 
most complex emotion. If, then, we analyze any simple sensory affect 
or emotion, leaving aside those simplest cases, which exist rather as logical 
limits than as actual states, we find the same constituents, — a presenta- 
tional or representational central content with an accompanying mass of 
sensations in which pleasantness or unpleasantness and muscular and organic 
sensations are prominent. When the central content is largely represen- 
tational, and the accompanying mass of sensations is complex and intense, 
we call the experience an emotion ; when the central content is presenta- 
tional, and the mass of accompanying sensations not very complex, we 
call the experience a sensory affection. The decreased complexity is 
usually due to the lesser number of muscular and organic sensations. 
While the author agrees with Stumpf in regarding pleasure and pain in 
their simplest terms as themselves sensations, he disagrees with Stumpf in 
his theory that the emotions are a quite different type of experience from 
the simple sensory affections, and that a sharp line should be drawn 
between them. 

Taizo Nakashima. 

The Doctrine of Primary and Secondary Sensory Elements. B. Sidis 
Psych. Rev., XV, 1, pp. 44-68 ; 2, pp. 106-121. 

When we take a mental cross-section of a moment of perceptual con- 
sciousness in the very act of the formation of a percept, we find sensory 
elements of a relatively intense character. The structure of the percept 
may be compared to that of the cell, a group of sensory elements constitut- 
ing the nucleus, and a mass of other sensory elements forming the tissue. 
The nuclear elements may be regarded as the vital point of the perceptual 
system. When awakened by external excitation, they form the sensitive 
organization for the release of motor energy in definite directions. These 
sensory-motor reactions, with consequent kinesthetic sensations, may be 
regarded as constituting the very essence of the world of external, material 
objects. The central nuclear elements are intense, distinct, and definite ; 
the subordinate elements are of far less intensity. They form, nevertheless, 
the main content of the percept, giving it the fulness of reality. Yet a 
change of the subordinate elements does not matter so much as the slight- 
est modification in the quality, or even in the intensity, of the nuclear ele- 
ments. Regarded statically, the percept may be described figuratively as 
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a psychic compound. The percept forms a new compound, in which the 
component elements are disguised and transformed by the qualitative aspect 
of the central elements. The whole organism is invaded by the subtle 
influence of the nucleus, giving rise to definite sensori-motor reactions. 
The central nuclear elements thus come to present objective reality. In 
the course of evolution the sensory elements to which the organism is more 
sensitive, will be selected and become indicators of the total percept. The 
central elements forming the nucleus of the percept are given directly by 
the sense-organ stimulated by its appropriate sensory stimuli, while the 
subordinate sensory elements are given indirectly, — they cannot be traced 
to appropriate sensory stimuli. The indirect or secondary sensory elements 
are not images ; they are essentially sensations. A sensation differs from 
an image, in that it possesses immediacy, intensity, externality, and cannot 
be called up at will. There are no memory images in a perceptual con- 
sciousness, although the latter may be closely associated with ideational 
processes. Such ideas, however, are on the fringe of the perceptual con- 
sciousness, and do not constitute the essence of the percept. Vivid images 
succeeding sensations are sometimes described as secondary sensations. 
Only such sensations are secondary, however, as follow in the domain of 
another sense-organ a sensation due to the stimulation of a peripheral 
sense-organ. Sensations are independent ; images are interconnected. 
Yet sensations do call forth other sensations, secondary sensations which 
constitute the texture of the percept. When appearing isolated, secondary 
sensations are the simplest form of hallucinations. Hallucinations are sys- 
tems of secondary sensations. Sensations can be ranged in a graduated 
series of intensities ; images can be ranged in a graduated series of vivid- 
ness. The image represents the sensation. The degree of vividness 
does not change the qualitative character of the representation. The 
slightest change in the intensity of the sensation, however, changes its 
qualitative character. The character of the representative element is its 
extraordinary plasticity and possibility of substitution. Under ordinary 
conditions of life, the gradated series of representative vividness runs 
parallel to the gradated series of sensory intensities. Strong stimulations 
may give rise to sensations of great intensity, but the vividness of the 
representative elements may fall so low as almost to reach the minimum. 
Dissociation results. Functional psychosis, with all its protean manifesta- 
tions, may be reduced to variations of one fundamental attribute, vividness. 
A sensation, whether 'true' or 'false,' possesses rightfully the coefficient 
of reality as its necessary and inherent attribute. The percept, true or 
hallucinatory, consisting of sensory elements, has, therefore, the sensory 
coefficient of reality. Where the secondary sensory elements can be shifted 
and become primary, the percept is regarded as true ; where the secondary 
sensory elements do not admit of being shifted, and thus of becoming 
primary, the percept is regarded as hallucinatory. Representative elements 
lack the sensory coefficient of reality. Nevertheless, the image is felt as 
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image because it possesses a character of its own. As an experience sui 
generis we claim for the representation an ' ideational ' or ' representative ' 
coefficient. The sensation has objective, the image subjective, reality. 
Writers on psychology often refer the coefficient of reality to the will. 
Baldwin holds that image a true memory which we are able to get again 
as a sensation by voluntarily repeating the series of muscular sensations 
which were associated with it in its first experience. The author believes, 
however, that we are just as sure of the external reality of a sensation 
referred to by the memory image, even if we cannot bring about the orig- 
inal experience. External reality is the quale of sensory experience ; 
internal reality is the quale of the image. There is a view which finds the 
fundamental difference between percept and image in what is and what is 
not common to all selves. But a hallucination is as fully a percept though 
it may have no currency with my fellow men. And a percept possesses 
the coefficient of external reality. Psychologically regarded, moreover, 
the percept is as much a private experience as an image. External reality is 
given directly and immediately by the sensation or by the sensory com- 
pound, by the percept. 

F. A. Peek. 

ETHICS. 

La contradiction de V homme. F. Paulhan. Rev. Ph., XXXIII, I, pp. 

27-47 ; 2, pp. H5-I 68 - 

The author does not discuss morality in general, its reality, value, etc., 
but takes morality merely as a fact of human experience. As it applies to 
the particular nature of man, morality is a special study, but it may be seen 
that its range is universal. The duality of man's nature as a social animal 
and an egoistic individual is the most striking fact of man's life, and 
furnishes the reason for the existence of morality. The fact that there are 
two ' selves,' with the internal struggle arising from their incoherence, and 
the high intellectual development of man, make man the ' moral ' animal. 
Man is neither exclusively individual nor exclusively social ; he is in a sense 
a product of society, in that he represents his contemporaries, his ancestors, 
and also the race of the future, but he is none the less an individual. 
Each lives in and for others, but at the same time by others ; and from this 
conflict in the struggle for existence arises morality. But morality, as ap- 
plying only to the individual, would be nothing more than a body of rules 
of physiological and mental hygiene. As ordinarily understood, however, 
morality means action which'con duces to the harmony of the social whole ; 
and an individual is moral or criminal according as he contributes to, or 
detracts from, that harmony. The individual's interest in the whole is 
possible through the fact that a large number of his ideas are ideas of 
others, and, since these ideas of others form a part of the self, he can recog- 
nize their interests as identical with his own. Action upon these interests 
causes to be built up a group of sentiments which strengthen the social, 
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disinterested action of the individual ; in a word, there is developed a social 
instinct. While the social order shows many imperfections, these may be 
removed, in part at least, by believing in its solidarity. The individual 
must see that the unity of his personal life implies the unity of the life of 
society. Our egoistic and our social interests are so correlated that, when 
we act from egoistic desire, we persuade ourselves that we act according to 
moral laws. But the conflict remains, and is the condition of morality. 
Refusal to recognize imperfections in the social order does not contribute 
to its solidarity. Imperfections exist because of the conflict of individual 
and social instincts ; but the social instinct will prevail by means of the 
conceptions of the Divine will, the established laws, and promises of satis- 
factions in another life. Religious belief thus realizes harmony between 
the individual and the social instincts ; and, while this belief will in the 
future dissolve, its wreck will furnish new ideas to the social instinct. The 
conception of the ' ought ' is the means by which harmony will be realized. 
The importance of the ' ought ' has been over-estimated, the idea has been 
used to complicate what is simple. Examples of its proper use will show 
its meaning. A watch ' ought ' to indicate time correctly ; and, if it does 
this, it is a good watch. An organ ' ought ' to perform the function for 
which it is fitted ; its ' ought ' and its ' rights ' are determined by the needs 
of the organism. But there is in practice a difficulty here ; for the indi- 
vidual has a double function corresponding to his contradictory nature, and 
hence results the conflict. The triumph of the social instinct results in the 
tendency to obedience, which is thus a social reflex ; and through this 
conception of obedience the individual is flattered and intimidated to do 
the bidding of the social instinct. Even when the individual revolts 
against society, he imagines himself doing so in the interest of a better 
society. But, for the sake of clearness, we have here unduly simplified 
matters ; the idea of the * ought ' is obtained by analysis out of a whole 
mythology of illusions ; and, while its true source is in the social instinct, 
yet the social instinct is a complex of religious and aesthetic emotions, 
indeed, is a part of the complex of our whole life. 

E. Jordan. 

Deux types d' immoralisme. Georges Palante. Rev. Ph., XXXIII, 3, 
pp. 274-285. 

There are two points of view either of which the ' non-moralist ' may 
assume, according to the influence he conceives morality to have on human 
conduct. The first consists in maintaining that that influence is very weak, 
the second in attributing to morality a strong hold upon the mind, but in 
regarding that influence as tyrannical. The first view regards morality as 
a negligible quantity ; the second regards it as a wicked demon which 
possesses and torments humanity. Bayle is the earliest of those who hold 
the first view. He is followed by Fourier, who holds that morality is a 
weak superfluity in the social mechanism. Stendhal follows with ridicule 
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of morality. Gobineau, de Gourmont, and Maurice Barres, all agree that 
morality has little influence on human conduct. Maeterlinck, Andre Gide, 
Johan Bojer, and Georges Dumas, contend that morality is at present unset- 
tled, or that it represents a pathological condition of society, that life sur- 
passes in richness and variety what can be expressed in our moral codes. 
The second type of non-morality is represented by Stirner and Nietzsche. 
Stirner allows to morality a powerful but pernicious influence upon conduct. 
The rude hand of morality strikes mercilessly upon the noble manifestations 
of egoism. The attitude of Nietzsche is less clear. Instead of regarding 
morality as a force imposed upon life from without, he regards it as the 
servant of life, an illusion created by, and employed in the interests of 
life. But the servant has usurped authority and become tyrant. The first 
of these types of theory is merely psychological ; the second is an ethical 
theory, but one working 'against the grain.' The first is perhaps exact 
and sufficient for unassuming natures ; but, for vigorous and independent 

natures, the second is the proper attitude. 

E. Jordan. 

The Struggle for Existence in Relation to Morals and Religion. Mabel 
Atkinson. Int. J. E., XVIII, 3, pp. 291-31 1. 

According to natural selection, the world order has evolved through what 
men call vices. Even Huxley, without offering a solution, asserts that 
social progress means a checking of the cosmic process at every step. 
Tolstoy, too, in emphasizing the renunciation of self, sets these tendencies 
against each other without explanation. Nietzsche declares that the cosmic 
process is the right one, all self-renunciation being 'slave morality.' He 
urges men to put aside sickly sympathy and advance toward the Super- 
man. He does a service in dispelling cant and hypocrisy, but sympathy 
will remain. Schopenhauer owes much to biology. He starts by recognizing 
that all organisms are impelled by the will to live. Since, however, our 
desires can never be satisfied, our only hope lies in self-renunciation and 
negation of the will to live. Shaw's ' life force ' is only another expression 
for the will to live. The same thought is to be found in recent discussions 
regarding the 'Immanent God.' This idea of an all-pervading force 
suggests the possibility of a reconciliation of religion and science. The 
new religion must improve society, be consistent with science, and provide 
for personal devotion. In animals and plants the will to live is purely 
selfish ; in humanity it has come to recognize other individuals. In the 
family and community the struggle for existence is already in part sus- 
pended, and in time even war will cease. Man's capacity for social life is 
shown both in the subordination of the individual life to the life of others 
and in the strife against hereditary animal instincts. These teachings of 
biology were preceded by those of religion ; love of humanity and even of 
animals was taught. Conversion is the final triumph of man over his 
animal ancestry. Thus, through the extension of the will to live, morality 
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can be reconciled with natural selection. Let us now estimate the worth 
of the systems mentioned above. Huxley's difficulty is overcome, for the 
moral process is but a higher form of the world process. Schopenhauer 
made a mistake in identifying the animal will to live with the human ; 
humanity finds happiness in love. Nietzsche is right in voicing the worth 
of physical life ; in the Super-man, too, he has furnished a new inspiration 
to man. Still, he fails by emphasizing intensity of life to the exclusion of 
extensity. The problem of the future is to unite the Christian with the 

pagan character. 

C. H. Williams. 

The Philosophical Basis of Ethics. George H. Mead. Int. J. E., 
XVIII, 3, pp. 311-323- 

An environment can exist for an organism only in so far as it corre- 
sponds to the receptivity of the organism. The organism thus determines 
its environment. The growth of the moral consciousness must correspond 
to that of the moral situation. Evolution has interpreted moral conscious- 
ness in terms of customs. Every phase of our experience comes within 
the sweep of conscience. It is but a step further to claim that the various 
intellectual, aesthetic, and perceptual processes exist only by reason of the 
act, and that the act alone is moral, not these functions. This would base 
metaphysics on ethics. The author does not enter on this discussion, but 
draws certain purposive implications within these lines. The first is that 
the motive is the recognition of the end as it arises in consciousness. We 
are familiar with three ethical standpoints : (1) that which holds that con- 
scious control is only a higher stage of conduct unconsciously determined 
by ends ; (2) that which finds conduct only where reflective thought pre- 
sents a transcendental end ; and (3) that which recognizes conduct only 
where the individual and the environment mutually determine each other. 
Moral necessity is assured only by the last, the inter-relation of self and 
situation. The necessity of uprightness in public affairs, for example, does 
not depend upon a transcendental ideal, but upon the commercial and 
social activities of those who make up the community. To push public 
reform is to emphasize these impulses in opposition to others. To correct 
an abuse, we must emphasize the interests it harms ; we cannot appeal to 
a power outside ourselves. Moral advances usually come through new 
interests which change the problem. The second implication is that the 
moral interpretation of experience must be found within experience. Ex- 
planation cannot be based on a moral order in the past or future. More- 
over, a moral order cannot be built up suddenly in an emergency ; an 
individual either responds wholly according to habits or adopts habits. 
The control is the result of the mutual action of the individual and the 
environment ; where not completely modified, the process is intensely 
interesting, as is attested by the social sciences. The pulpit has not treated 
these problems scientifically and so has necessarily been silent in the re- 
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cent great moral issues of industry. The intellectual side of moral conduct 
will be eliminated as long as interpretation lies outside experience. More- 
over, interpretation of evil with reference to an external ideal takes it 
away from the real situation by the reconstruction of which it must be 
remedied. 

C. H. Williams. 

The Ethics of Nietzsche. A. C. Pigou. Int. J. E., XVIII, 3, pp. 343- 

355- 

The poetical element in Nietzsche makes his work disjointed. The key 
here used is that of means and end. It is Nietzsche's view that certain 
things, good in themselves, are bad because of their effects, and that others, 
bad in themselves, are good because of their effects. Suffering, bad in 
itself, is good because of its results. Just so the bondage of spirit which 
Christianity produced has educated the spirit. Some people contribute 
more to the good of the whole by remaining bad. It is so with women, 
who should not be educated, and with all the common people. We now 
pass to cases of goodness which are bad because of their effects. Sym- 
pathy tends to the preservation of individuals who, for the good of the race, 
ought to perish. Accordingly, Nietzsche condemns sympathy, not in itself, 
but because of these effects. As regards the things which Nietzsche con- 
siders good in themselves, the ultimate good belongs to a particular kind 
of conscious beings, to Beyond-men. The conception of Beyond-man does 
not refer to a future life in another world, but to a state of heart possible on 
this earth both now and in the future. The first qualities of the Beyond- 
man are strength and energy. He must also be well-rounded ; even evil 
qualities must be present. Finally, sympathy, which is usually supposed 
to be totally condemned, is given a place. In brief, there must be harmony 
of character. This harmony is to consist in the development of all the 
capacities in so far as they tend to life. That this view is inadequate needs 
hardly be said ; we do not want mere quantity of life ; we want to discover 
the nature of the good life. 

C. H. Williams. 

The Individualism of Value. J. Ellis McTaggart. Int. J. E., XVIII, 
4. PP- 433-445- 

The author intends to show that the terms ' good ' and ' bad ' do not ulti- 
mately apply to the universe as a whole. It is generally admitted, and is 
here assumed, that nothing is good or bad except conscious beings and 
their conscious states, though neither the conscious being possessing them 
nor any other conscious being need recognize them as having value. 
Moreover, such states include not only those which give us direct percep- 
tion of the external world but also those which give us knowledge of it in 
any way. Accordingly, the universe cannot be good or bad unless it is a 
conscious being. It can have value only as a means, not as an end ; 
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though of course it would be legitimate to predicate value of it, referring 
to the average of the conscious beings in it, just as one would say, " This 
is a drunken town. " The belief that the universe has value as a whole is thus 
excluded from all except certain pantheistic systems which hold that the 
universe is a conscious being. Even in them, judgments of value are more 
individualistic than other judgments. For, if there are x finite conscious- 
nesses within God's consciousness, the whole number of consciousnesses is 
x + one. God may be righteous while an individual is unrighteous. 
Even materialists have sometimes failed to recognize the individualism of 
value, though it is chiefly the idealists who have erred here. Their mis- 
take has been due in part to the fact that the good of an individual depends 
largely on his relations to others, but more especially to the fact that not 
only are these relations conditions of Good, but that it is the consciousness 
of them which is the Good. Idealism has gone too far in contending that 
the relation has value in itself. What is good is not the relation, but the 
state of the individual is being one of the terms of the relation, though, of 
course, there need not be any conscious recognition of this value. It fol- 
lows that the value of the states of consciousness of several individuals 
taken together can be nothing but an aggregate. The individualism of 
Hedonism, therefore, need no longer be a reproach. It also follows that 
the individual is ultimately the end ; society is but a means. Accordingly, 
it is foolish to talk of 'the religion of socialism,' for religion deals with 
ultimate values, not with means. Animal-worship is thus more reasonable 
than worship of the State. 

C. H. Williams. 



